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CLERMONT HERBERT ; 
OR, PRESENTIMENT. 


Continued. 


THE THEATRE. 


Who is for the Theatre this evening, Ladies? said Cler- 
mont, when his confusion would permit his speaking—I 
sir, said Harriet, if you will treat. O that isa thing of course 
replied he. ‘Then lam for you, said she; and you, Miss 
Sheperd—? Phebe bowed assent. All was bustle in a mo- 
ment: Harriet ran to change her dress, and Phebe went 
home to do the same, while Mrs. Dan hurried tea. But 
won’t you take me? said Sophia. Yes, my dear, if mamma 
will permit. Then she must have on her new frock, 
said Mrs. Dan. Why don’t you court Phebe, Herbert? 
said Hoffman; she is rich. And if she were not, sir, 
that would make no difference to me, if my inclination 
pointed that way. Pshaw! all d—d romantic nonsense! 
reqlied he; one girl is as good as another if you can main- 
tainthem, Why if I was sure I would succeed I wovld 
not mind asking her myself: but as she has got the same 
whims you have about fove, honor and such trash, why I 
would only get a refusal, and raise her vanity; but if you 
would only just whisper ‘‘ Phebe, will you marry me ?” 
pop she is veurg, and we, would drink punch with you for 
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a week. Clermont laughed, and the carriage stopping he 
handed in Harriet and Sophia, and Jackson followed, and 
then called for Miss Shepherd Iteli you, said ‘a voice 
from the pit, you are d—d har a puppy and a scoundrel; 
for it’s Mr. Herbert from Liverpool that saved the lives of 
the crew when we were wrecked on that d—d desolate 
island, about eighteen months ago. You are mistaken, re- 
plied a man that sat next him, for itisjust as Isay. Mis- 
taken ! vociferated the honest tar,—why d—n your im- 
pudence, for to go for to tell a sailor that has gone to sea 
man and boy these five and twenty years that he is mis- 
taken, when he hears the man who saved his life belied by a 
lubberly rascal whose heart must be as black as tar if that 
stream comes from it—a swindler indeed——d—n your 
brass face. But I'll see whether I’] am mistaken Holloa! Mr. 
Herbert !—Clermont who had heard the conversation sat 
silent; but yack was not to be put off ; so again he roared 
out .-Holloa,! ! you Mr. Clermont Herbert—y ou there in 
that there cabin with them two pretty girls along side 
of you—QOho! dem’me you had best answer, for you 
needn’t be ashmed of me forall I am a little drunk just 
now ; but if you dontanswer when I call you, why I will 
send this here apple into the box. Clermont now 
found it was impossible to escape ; so leaning over the 
front of the. box, he held out his hand to the honest tar 
who made way to him, shook it heartily, swearing d—n 
him but he was glad to see him have command of two 
such little schooners ; but neither of them is Miss Isabella. 
Ah, I see how it went ; she was not pretty enough ; well, 
well, all right. But that d—d rascal there who told me a 
rigmarole story, trying to make you out as big a villain as 
himself, O dem’me how Pll wet his jacketwhen J get him 
out. The eyes of the whole house were on Clermont, 
who would have given twenty dollars to have been at home. 
But Jack, regardless of the looks or laughs, went on—But 
I have been d—d bad since I seen you; for Ihave forgot 
all the goodness you taught me, nor I haven’t been but 
ouce to church since, and then I fell asleep ; for somehow 
the prayers did not go into my haart as they did when you 
USE d to read them on the island, Here a loud laugh from 
the gallery put an end to his conversation with Clermont 
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whom he forgot in his eagerness to resent their laughing ; 
so, looking up at them with a contemptuous frown, he 
vociferated—Ah, ha gods—why dem’me but you look like 
a field full of monkeys in Carthagena ; and make a noise 
just like them—la lalu. Indeed if any of you had been 
on the d—d island in the middle of winter, without victuals 
to eat, clothes to wear, or fire to warm you, you would not 
stretch your jaws quite so wide. ‘The house now rang 
with applause ; while sack who was elated with his victory 
over the man who had aspersed Clermont, and the ap- 
plauses of the house for his wit, now swore he must have 
three cheers for Mr. Herbert who had saved all their lives 
when their d—d Inbberly captain sat like an old woman on. 
a hencoop snivelling. It wasthen he proved he was a man ; 
and Iam sory he did not marry that little tawny girl, whom 
he nursed so well when she had like to have dicd, and we 
had no doctor for her. So now I have told you what he is, 
if there is a man in the house, give him three cheers ; then 
waving his hat, he roared out Huzza for Clermont Herbert! 
and it wes echoed from every part of the house. He then 
thanked them -and sat down; while Clermont shrunk 
behind the girls, who were now objectsof general attention. 
Phebe’s hear beat high at this incident, and she fancied in 
Clermont she beheld one of the heroes of romance. How 
did she wish she had been in the ship! What wouid she 
have given to have been Isabella ! Who was she ? wliere, 
or what could she be? Perhaps she was a girl he had 
seduced, and then abandoned. Butno! her heart revolted 
at the idea ; Clermont was incable of such an action. 





MY COMMON-PLACE iOOK.—No. V. 
( Continued.) 


The narrative of the campaign in Russia isvery defective; 
the author in many parts has so loaded his pages with 
fine writing,that he has completely obscured their meaning. 
The Russian campaign in consequence of its having ied to 
such memorable events, forms one of the greatest 1h poch 
in the world; and an author in relating its progress ought 
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to have been clear and concise in his narrative, and have 
avoided all those ambiguous expresions that have a tenden- 
cy to lead after-ages into error. 

Who was it that fired the bridge over the Berezine? 
I have been induced to think it was the Russians— altho 
many contend that it was the French, Was it Bonaparte, 
it but confirmes his villainy. Was it Vigtenstein, it draws 
4 great stigma from the character of Bonaparte, in the opi- 
niou of many. I sincerely wish thatthe person could be ascer- 
tained, that all further conjecture might be lost in certainty 
dhe passage runs thus—and may be said to be awfully 
descriptive, and convey a just idea of so really terrific a 
scene—and is w. rthy the perusal of every one. 

«The instant the work”? (meaning the bridge) “ was 
passable, the impatient Limperor ofthe French ordered 
over a sufficient number of his guards to render the way 
tolerably safe from immediate molestation; and the mom- 
ent that was ascertained, he followed with his suite and 
principal generals, a promiscuous crowd of soldiers press- 
ing after him. ‘The bridge was hardly cleared of his 
veight and of that of his chosen companions, when the 
rush of fugitives redoubled. No order could be kept with 
the hordes that poured towards its passage for escape and 
life, for the Russians were in theirrear; the thunder of 
V ietenstein was rolling over their heads. No pen can 
describe the confusion and the horror of the scenes which 
ensued. The French had lost its rear guard, and they 
found themselves at once exposed to all the opera. 
tions of the vengeful enemy. On the right and on the left 
there was no escape; cannon, bayonets, and sabres, 
menaced them on every side ; certain death was on their 
rear ; in their front alone was there any hope of safety ; 
and, frantic with the desperate alternative, thousands upon 
thousands flew towards the Berezine, some plunging into 
the river, but directing their steps to the newly construct- 
ed bridges, which seemed to offer them a passage from 
their enemies. Misery had long disorganized the French 
army, and in the present dismay no vcice of order was 
heard : the tumult was tremendous, was destructive of 
each other, as the despairing wretches passed forward 


and struggled for precedence in the moment of escape. 
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‘¢ Vigtenstein stood in horror, viewing this chaos of 
human misery; to close it at once in death or in capitule- 
tion was the wish of his brave heart: but the enemy was 
frantic ; nothing could be heard but the roar of cannon 
and the cries of despair. The wounded and the dying 
covered the surface of the ground ; the survivors rushed 
in wild fury upon their affrighted comrades on the bridges. 
They could not penetrate, but only press upon a crowd at 
the nearest extremity ; for the whole bodies of these 
passages were so filled with desperate fugitives that they 
rushed on each other to suffocation andto death. ‘Trains 
of artillery, baggage, cavalry, and wagons of all kinds, 
being intermixed and driven pell-mell to one point, hun- 
dreds of human beings were trodden down, trampled on, 
torn and mashed to pieces. Officers and soldiers were 
mingled in one mass; self preservation was the only stimu- 
lus, and seeking that, many a despairing wretch precipita- 
ted his comrade to destruction, that he might find his 
place on the bridge. T housands fell into the riv er, thou- 
sands threw themselves into the hideous stream, hoping 
to save themselves by swimming, but in a few minutes 
they were jammed amidst the blocks of ice which rolled 
along its floods, and either killed in the concussion, or 
frozen to death by the extremity of the @@ld. ‘The air re- 
sounded with the yells and shrieks (it was somthing more 
horrible than cries) of the dying, wounded, drowning ; but 
they were only heard at intervals, for one continued roar 
seemed to fill the heavens, of the Russian artillery pouring 
its floods of deathful retribution on the heads of the desola- 
tors of its country. Welcome indeed were the deaths it 
sent ; few were his pangs who fell by the ball or the sabre, 
compared with his torture who lay mangled beneath the 
crowding feet of his comrades, who expired amid the 
crashing horrors of a world of ice. ‘The head which had 
planned all these evils might yet be amongst them: and 
the bridges, groaning beneath the weight of their loads, 
were to be fired! ‘he deed was done: and still the crowd 
continued to press each other forward, choking up the 
passage amid bursting flames, scorched and frozen at the 
same instant, till at length the whole sunk witha death-liko 
noise into the bosom of the Berezine.”’ ¢. 
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MapamM, 

i» looking over alate number of your Regale, my at- 
tention was attracted by a piece signed Autope, in which 
the impropriety of only looking at the ladies is repre- 
sented as they are walking from the Quaker’s meeting, VP 
Arch street. After reflecting for a considerable time on 
the observation it contained, and duly appreciating the 
merits and demerits of each, I endeavoured to select some 
person from amongst the circle of my female acquaintance, 
whom I could recognize as the authoress; but this I found 
to be very dificult, being sensible that the sentiments they 
expressed; were as far from being those of well informed 
females, as the sentiments of an old bachelor are from 
those of the most enlightened of our you.g men. How- 
ever, I at length fixed upona lady, (an old maid) who has 
been twice crossed in love, and thinking all men the same, 
has since became the most violent man-hater the city can 
produce. This, thinks I, is the authoress; this 1s the lady 
who frets so much because the gentlemen stand at the 
gate. Poor woman! I wish she would look at things as 
they really are, and not through her own misanthrophical 

ideas of men and manners, unnecessarily cause herself so 


much uneasine ALMA. 
N. B. lam hud aware of the impropriety there is in 
ccllevting in such large companies about the gate, ob- 
structing “the passage, nd thinkit is in the highest degree 
impolite. But as to ‘thei impropricty there is In speaking to 
an intimate there, and standing for the purpose of waiting 
ona lady home, I have not yet been made acquainted 
with. A. 


The above is, I suppose, rather a playful excuse for the gentle- 
men, than the real sentiments of the writer, whose countenence 
really expresses extreme good nature, and who Is mistaken tn his 
conjecture, as the person who put the piece in the lettcr-box is 
young and handsome. £d. 





EDGAR AND ELIZA. 


( Continued. ) 
But alas! the predictions of Mr. ID. were never real. 
ized. Eliza had, from her taste for novel reading, imbibed 
a very high idea of herself; and fancied as she was young; 
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beautiful, and accomplished, that she was born to be a 
heroine, and that the misfortunes of her father (though in 
common with all his fellow citizens) and the instructions of 
her mother, as the preliminary sufferings she was to under- 
so, before some eminently gifted hero alike rich in manly 
sense, personal beauty and the gifts of fortune, should ap- 
pear, and rescue her from her grievances by making her his 
companion for life, exalting her to a rank far superior to any 
of her companions, and enabling her father to rise superior 
to his misfortunes. But under what form her hero was to 
appear, imagination could not determine. Sometimes fan- 
cy presented him as an officer in the army or navy, whose 
brilliant achievements were to-wreathe his brows with 
laurel which he was to lay at her feet, and from her smiles 
receive the reward of his glorious exploits. ‘This picture 
inchanted her. But then, would the idea of the dangers of 
his profession arise to obscure her glowing scene of per- 
fect felicity, and she would start from her dream with hor- 
ror; for the hand from which she was to receive all her 
comfort must be stained with blood ,and the feelings dead- 
ened by scenes of carnage. _ Eliza’s heart was soft, gentle 
and alive to all the refinements of phiianthropy; she could 
not see ah insect die, without having hgmsensibility wound- 
ed—How then, thought she, can | _ tvho perhaps 
has killed human beings? Ob! impossible! no, no; the 
husband of her heart must be kind, gentle, and affectionate; 
so an ofhicer could not be the man for her. No, no; she 
was to find him among the various professional characters 
with which our country abounds; but whether he should 
be a doctor of physic or laws, a merchant, or an artist of 
superior genius, she could not determine. A physician— 
she thought was most congenial to her taste; but youn; 
doctors are seldom very rich. Now she had no idea 
slowly awaiting the turn of fortunes wheel m her favour; 
her rise must be by one step. A merchant was the next 
grade her fancy roved to: but none that she had ever seen 
were calculated to form a hero. They were generally 
sober, plodding, commercial men, who attended to 
their compting houses all day and even night if requisite, 
went to church of a Sunday, and were respected as honest 
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men. But such characters did not answer the expectations 
of kiiza: she had no fortune; and men i business gene- 
rally expect their wives to bring them something more solid 
_han beauty and accomplishments. 

(70 be continued.) 


¢ 
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MaApaAME, 

Under the impression that the following historical sketch of Al- 
giers, may not be unamusing to many of your fair readers, J offer it as 
a token of the esteem in which I hold my fair country women. 


ALGIERS. 


Algiers is the second in order as you proceed up the 
Mediterranean, of those countries called the states of Bar- 
bary, its capitol being near five hundred miles from Gib- 
raiter. ‘The country extends four or five hundred miles on 
the seas; and from forty-one to one hundred miles inland, 
to the mountains. It is under the government of a dey, 
elected for life from any rank im the army, and. a council 
of little authority or influence, called the divan. The pro- 
vinces are governed by beys, or viceroys, as despotic as 
their master. The military force has seldom exceeded six 
hi:ndred men. naval force is more respectable; it has 
usually consisted of five or six frigates, with smaller ves- 
sels. [he present force is said to be five frigates, from 38 
to 50 guns each_ six corvets and brigs, mounting each, 20 
guns, or more, and six or eight gun-boats, manned by 
between three and four thousand men. The Barbary states 
commenced their principal practices early in the sixteenth 
century. Haruc-and Haraydin, sons of a potter in the 
island of Leobos, having run away from their father and 
become pirates, assembled so many followers, and were 
so successful in their depredations, that their names be- 
came terrible from the straights of the Dardanells to those 
of Gibraltar. ‘They were each called Barbarossa, from the 
read colour of their beards. ‘They first earried their prizes 
into the Barbary ports, by which those towns were greatly 
enriched. In process of time, the kings of Algicrs applied 
to the elder Barbarossa for assistance, to subdue a fort 
which the Spaniards had built near their capitals. Under 
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‘pretence of furnishing this assistance, he marched into 
Algiers with five thousand troops, took forcible possession 
of the town, murdered the monarch, and caused himself 
to be prociaimed king, he continued his depredations on 
the trade of all christian nations, and greatly increased his 
power. His brother, Barbarossa, who succeeded him by 
treachery, and with the assistance of the grand seignor, 
Solyman, became master of Tunis. Here his power be- 
came very, formidable, but the emperor Charles V. of 
Germany, fitted out a fleet of five hundred vessels, having 
on board thirty thousand regular troops—took the Goletta 
which protected the harbour, by storm—subdued an im- 
mense army which Barbarossa had assembled—released 
twenty thousand Christian slaves, and restored the son of 
the former king to the throne. The government of Algiers 
devolved on Hasen-Aga, who conducted with great ac- 
tivity, the piratical depredations on the Christian states. 
Charles took the resolution of subduing, also, this free- 
booter. He assembled a force of twenty thousand foot and 
two thousand horse, mostly veteran troops, besides three 
thousand volunteers, including the flower of the Spanish 
and Italian nobility, and a thousand soldiers, under one of 
the most gallant knights of Malta. ‘hig force he com- 
manded in person. The voyage to th ican coast was 
tempestuous, and as he approached the shore, the rolling of 
the sea would not permit them to land; at last he succeed- 
ed in gainimg the shore, and marched towards the towa 
of Algiers. To oppose this mighty army, Hassen had only 
three hundred Turks and five thousand Moors, yet re- 
turned an insolent answer to the summons of surrender. 
On the second day after the landing of the army, the 
clouds began to gather, and the heavens to assume a 
threatning aspect. At night the rain began to fall in 
torrents, accompanyed with violent wind. ‘The soldiers 
had landed without tents or provisions, and had nothing 
to cover them or to appease their hunger. Their camp 
was overflowed with water, at every step they took they 
sunk too their ankles in mud—they could not lay down, 
and they could-hardly stand against the impetuosity of the 
tempest, which assailed them with wind, rain, and hail. As 
the morning dawned, they were attacked by the Tur rks and 
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Moors,who sallied,dry and vigorous from their comfortable 
quarters, And they were hardly capable of resistance, 
sunk as they were in the mire, exhausted with hunger, 
cold, fatigue, and blinded with the storm, their powder 
wet and their matches extinguished. It was no sooner broad 
day, (the hurricane having abated none of its violence) than 
the sea opened to their sight; agitated with all the rage of 
whichthat element is capable; all the ships on which the sub- 
sistance of the army depended, were driven from their 
anchors—some beaten to pieces on the rocks, some dash- 
ing against one another, and some sinking in the waves. 
Vifteen ships of war, and one hundred and forty transports, 
with eight thousand men, perished in the storm, and such 
of the unhappy men as escaped the fury of the sea, were 
murdered by the Arabs, as they approached the shore. 
‘The Emperor could only stand a silent spectator of this 
scene of destruction. Another night approached, and 
again covered the sea with darkness. ‘The whole night, 
(the horrors of which were increased by several shocks of 
an earthquake) passed in anguish, suspense and uncer- 
tainty; and it was not until the dawn of another day, that 
a storm, unequalled for fifty years in fierceness and horror, 
abated, so as to permit the shattered remnant of the ficet to 
seek a port. T ort was distant three days march from 
the place of landing. ‘Thither the emperor led his famished 
troops, subsisting even himself upon horse flesh. Many 
sunk down and died; many were drowned in the swollen 
streams which they were obliged to wade up to their chin, 
and many were killed by the enemy who harassed their re- 
treat, and annoyed them by day and night. So great was 
the number of prisoners made by the Algerines, that they 
sold them by way of contempt at an onion per head. At 
last the remnant of the army embarked at the port of Me- 
tafuze; but this was not the end of their calamities. A 
new storm arose, scattered the fleet, und obliged them 
separately to put into such ports as they most <asily covid 
make in Spain or Italy, thus leaving the several adven- 
tures, to spread the story of their disasters, with all the 
circumstances of aggravation and horror which their fear 
or fancy suggested. Since the fatal issue of this expedi- 
‘tgon, the Algerines have continued their depredations on 
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the Christian nations, when not subsidised by them, to the 
present day. Many expeditions have been, with various 
success, undertaken against them by the different Euro- 
pean powers, the history of which is very interesting. ‘The 
result of all seems to have been, that it is cheaper to beg 
for their friendship, than to compel it. The dey once teid 
the English consul, that the Algerines were a company of 
rogues, and that he was their captain. Most if not all com- 
mercial nations have recently been content to preserve 
peace with them at the expence of an annual subsidy, and 
some of them have received ministers from their court. 
In December, 1810, a minister plenipotentiary from the 
dey of Algiers, arrived in London, where he probably re- 
mains to this day. He was said to be a very respectable 
looking man of 70 years of age, with a long white beard, 

and a statesman of considerable abilities. He carried with 
him a numerous retinue, rich preasents and a menagere 
of lions, tygers, ostriches, &c. with some capital Arabian 
horses. The united states by treaty in 1795, agreed to 
pay the dey of Algiers, annually, in military stores, 12,000 
sequins, equal to 15 or 20,000 thousand dollars. 


LORENZO. 
ADAM, = 


The following was written under the impression of becoming a 


contributer to your interesting paper, and is the result of the pen of a 
youth who has not received the benefits of a liberal education. =k: 





SONNET. 


Oh may he strike the magic lyre, 

W ho, shows the poet’s glowing fire, 
From nature’s hand alone; 

Nor bless’d with scientific lore, 

His untaught lays content to pour 
And kneel to nature’s throne. 


?Tis thus, as o’er her work’s I rove, 
To me one universal grove; 
My soul sublime it glows—- 
Or when reclined beside yon stream, 
l’rom nature up to heaven my theme, 
As rude as nature flows. 


@h! dare I to Parnassus soar, 
@r must I shrigk appall’d before the critie’s frown ire? z. 
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| The following beautiful lines were handed to the Editress by a friend 
as original, if such, they are certainly the productions of a very su- 
perior mind, and we would?be flattered by.a continuation of the fair 
writer’s correspondence, who should not bury her talent in the earth. } 


AUTUMN. BY MRS. H. 


* T'was the season of Autumn when gold ting’d the forests, 
And the rays of the sun’s beams shone sickly around; 
The green shady oak was nigh strip’d of its foliage, 
And the leaves of the poplar had fell to the ground. 





The stream was fast ebbing that flow’d near the mansion; 
The rills that supplied it were sunken and low: 

The birds were deserting the groves they had haunted, 
At the sound of the mill that turn’d lazy and slow. 


Iach prospect look’d dreary, creation seem’d pensive; 
The landscapes no longer were smiling and gay: 

. The stern hand of winter was swifily approaching, 

% To chase all the beauties of summer away. 


; Let the rude tempest how] and all nature sit frowning; 
Let the hum of the insects in silence be lost;— 
While the cold weary trav’ller’s some friendly roof seeking, 
: To shelter his limbs from the keen biting blast. 


Tho’ the hills and the valleys have snow for their cov’ring, 
And th’ icicles hang from each pendulous spray; 

We soon may behold vegetation appearing, 
To the “— of the sunshine of May. 


Yes, spring shall return, and its treasures unfolding; 
The eye shall with rapture new beauties descry;— 
‘The lambkins again in the fields be seen sporting; 
When the linnet and Jark wing their way thro’ the sky. 


oa 


But how transient’s the pleasure of life’s vernal season; 
How pathetic the lesson that man has to learn; 

Our summer we find is by winter succeeded, 
And the spring that once passes shall never return. 


——»_ + 
Mapam, 
A few days ago I received the following lines from Saffiho, with 
‘a request that I would hand them to Jose to whom they are addressed; 
this I have not done, as I wished to give more publicity to the admira- 


tion which I know Sapiho feels for your correspondent Rosa. 
Your’s J. 


Long Island, April—~1815. 


The genial breeze of opening spring, 
Raises awhile my head from earth-—~ 
And fancy on her buoyant wing, 
To momentary joy gives birth. 
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The flame just ready to expire 
The breeze may wake to life again, 
May raise once more the glimmering firs 
And light me to emotions vain! 


But ah! I know "tis but a spark 
That will but for a moment last ; 
Like dread convulsions from the heart, 
That speak life’s morn already past. 


Yet think not, Rosa, that my soul 
. Looks only where dark prospects lie,— 
I calmy view the billows roll 
And mountain waves as sail the sky. 


Oft at the midnight’s solemn hour 
When silence reigns supreine around, 
When none, save that all-seeing Power 
That is and was—that great PROFOUND, 


So waking—then I love to muse, 
Onjthose with whom in youth I stray’d 
Till fancy round me doth diffuse 
Her magic ’till misfortunes fade. 


O then can Rosa’s tender strain. 
Light up a pleasure in breast, 

O then can I forget my pain 
And lull a while my woes to rest, 


And in that sacred book can find 
Instructiou—or from Cowper’s page, 

(Pure transaript of his spotless mind) 
Woe’s balsam that can care assuage. 


But farewell, Rosa, now to rest 
My wearied jimbs must be consigned— 
Tranquil as evening is my breast. 
To the Almighty will resigned. SAPPHO, 





THE FRIENDS. 


We two, in sacred friendship bound, 
Have seen but five short years run round; 
Nor ceas’d, my Hannah, still to share 
Each other’s joy, each other’s care! 

And many a-sad, from first to last, 

And -many a happy day, have past: 
Though, when I cali them back to yiew, 
if flattering fancy tells me true, 

The days with sweet enjoyment Mest. 


> | 
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Through life completely wouldst thou know. 

W nat ease the human Jot can show? 

Would’st thou much deep distress avert, 

And many a pang that rends the heart? 

Why all fond sympathy reprove, 

Nor even too intensely love: 

Thou’lt feel, ’tis true, less exquisite 

Of social bonds the dear delight; 

But; oh, my friend! *tis true again, 

Thow’lt feel less exquisite the pain. T. B, 


—_—- _-- ee 


TO SLEEP. 


Come silent, transient and refreshing guest, 
Spread forth thy veil upon my wearied mind; 

Dispel all gloom with which I am oppres’d, 
And for a time all care let me resign. 





| Shut close the curtains of my heavy sight, 
. And bless my spirit with thy soothing power; 
Yes, lovely visitant and friend of night, 
| For my past toils give me one silent hour. 


Then will I rise, refresh’d by thee anew, 
Confess thy goodness with a greatful mind, 
And cheerfully the toils of day pursue, 
| In perfect peace and with a wiil resign’d. 


Let sweet imagination haunt my breast; 

Yes! let wild fancy rove on things of pleasure, 
Ah! once again sweet sleep let me be blest, 

Thou welcome friend to darkness and to leisure. 


Sink in oblivion all those bustling cares, 
Which in the mind so unavoided creep, 
And draw thy auburn curtain, which prepares 
All flesh to tasie of thee—sweet gentle sleep. 
A @ 


.POOR ISABELLE. 


A BALLAD. 


Near a stream a willow weeping, 
In yonder grassy dell, 
Shades the tomb where now is sleeping, 
Poor Isabelle’ 
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Edward’s love her heart delighted, 
Unto him her faith was plighted, 
Poor Isabelle. 


Once the village dance adorning, 
Shepherds lov’d her well; 
Fair she was as rosy morning, 
Poor Isabelle. 
But soft peace her bosom flying, | 
Like a blighted lily dying, 
Svon in earth’s cold breast was lying, 
Poor Isabelle. 


Life she thought not worth her keeping, 
Victim of treachery fell; 
Now in yonder grave is sleeping, 
Poor Isabelle. 

Where thy broken heart reposes, 

Spring her dewy sweets discloses, 

And summer strews her freshest roses, 

| Poor Isabelle. ROS4 





MARRIED, 


On Thursday evening, the 15th inst. by the Rev, Dr. Abercrombig, 


Mr. dnthony M:Coy, to Miss Mary R. Rodman, daughter of Gilbert 
Rodman, Esq. of Eldington, Bucks sounty, Pennsylvania. 


DEATHS. 

In this city, on Thursday morning, the 23d inst. Mr. John Hail, 
late accountant in the office of the Philadelphia Gazette, in the 25th 
year of his age. 

On Monday night, 24th inst. Capt. Peter Yorke. 

On Monday afternoon, the 24th inst.3Mr. PAilif Seckel, in the 49th 
y@ar of his age. 

—» +o 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


William will oblige us by continuing his communications till the sub- 
ject is concluded. 

All K’s pieces will appear as opportunity permits. Some of his 
stanzas are obscure ; but this will clear as he becomes better acquaint- 
ed with the powers of his mind. 

.4. O. will prove a valuable acquisition to our tea party. 

But how could our favourite Rosa think she was not missed? The 
suggestion was unkind: to us sheis dear as wellas valuable. 

We thank Orlando for his zeal in our cause; but to pay any atten- 
tion to the subject in. which he wishes to engage, would disgrace the 
Tea Tray, and give respectability to those who are at present objects 
of contempt ; for, let envy alone, and it becomes its own punishyggnt. 
The adage ts trite, bu applicable 
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Montford and Apollo are truants, to whose hands the ferule should 
be applied. 

Avs for the Bachelore, we presume Mr. Rosofth has forbidden their 
writing again ; and 4rie/ triumphs. This is as it should be ; the Ladies 
ought always to conquer. 

Maria must bury envy, and suffer emulation to rise out of the 
tomb. 


~ eee — 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The £ditress is sorry to be compelled to apologize to her subscri- 
bers, particularly the distant ones, for the irregularity of the last three 
numbers ; which was occ:sioned by the taking of the printing into her 
own hands, and the confusion Incident to a new establishment: but she 
now can assure them that nothing of the kind shall occur in future. 

Her distant patrons, who have paid one dollar, will oblige her infinite- 
ly, by forwarding the balance in two weeks from the present date, as 
she has a sum of money to pay atthat time. It will be advisable for 
them respectively to take a receipt from the post master where they 
reside, tor the lettersand money ; as five dollars have been lost between 
Northampton Court House (Virginia) and Philadelphia, through the 
post office. 





ADVERTISEMENT. 


Next Wednesday, will be published, at N°. 8, South Fifth street, 
A Heroic Poem, on General Jackson’s Victory at New Orleans, Price 25 
Cents. “The writer commits this national effusion of a Columbian 
Muse, to the patronage of the heroes of our Country. The price is 


jow that the circulation may be extensive’ 





FEMALE EDUCATION. 


THE SUBSCRIBER HAS OPENED AN ACADIMY 


FOR YOUNG LADES, 


’ 
‘No. 11, S. Sixth St. opposite the Shakespeare Buildings, 


As the number of Pupilsis limited, and several are already en- 
gaged, it is requested that parents, guardians and others inclined to 
patronize the Seminary will, as early as possible, send their address 
to No. 9, Cherry street, or to the office of the Ladies’ Tea Tray, N. 
8, South Filth street. 

The price of tuition is as moderate as that of any other expe- 
rienced teacher in the city, and regulated by the nature and number gf 
the branches of useful or polite Literature desired to be taucht 


Geo. Booth. 


— a 
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